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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 

The principles of good Government and sound 
common sense call for a strong Department of 
Labor, adequately staffed, and bringing together 
the labor functions of Government. By labor 
functions, I mean the things which foster, pro- 
mote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners, 
improve their working conditions, and advance 
their opportunity for profitable employment. 

The President has pledged himself to a strong 
Department of Labor, and I propose to devote my 
energies and those of my staff to carrying out his 
proposal. I am confident that the Congress will 
support prudent measures to develop a sufficient 
and an efficient Department. 

One of the major parts of the President’s pro- 
gram is to expand the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the so-called Wage-Hour Act. 
This would include raising the minimum wage to 
at least 65 cents. We know from our experience 
with the present lower minimum wage, established 
under the law passed in 1938, that this procedure 
is workable and profitable for all concerned. It 
safeguards millions of unorganized workers from 
wages which are inadequate for decent living. It 
bulwarks purchasing power and helps business. 
It protects higher-paid workers from substandard 
competition. 

The increases in prices of the war and postwar 
years have now brought us to a point where the 
prewar minimum wage level is too low for adequate 
protection. We know from our studies of living 
standards in many industries, and in all parts of 
the country, that the normal worker cannot 
support his family in decency and health on 40 
cents an hour, which amounts to only $16 in a 
normal workweek, and only $800 in a year. 
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REORGANIZE DLS FOR MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 





Work in Safety, Labor Legislation Continues 


Carrying out new directives from Congress for 
maximum efficiency, William L. Connolly, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Labor Standards, has reor- 
ganized that Division. Its work now includes pro- 
grams for promotion of industrial safety, improved 
labor legislation standards, amicable industrial re- 
lations, and Federal-State cooperation. In addi- 
tion, the Division participates in the interdepart- 
mental program of international cooperation. 

By order of the Secretary of Labor, the Division 
of Labor Standards also exercises the authority and 
performs the functions conferred upon him by Sec- 
tions 9 (f) and (g), Title I, Labor Management Re- 
lations Act, 1947, pertaining to the filing of organ- 
zational and financial data by labor organizations. 


Labor Legislation Studied 


The promotion of good standards for labor legis- 
lation and administration has been one of the main 
functions of the Division of Labor Standards since 
ts establishment in 1934. The Division studies all 
kinds of labor legislation—-wage and hour, child 
labor, workmen’s compensation, industrial rela- 
tions, safety and health, regulation of private em- 
ployment agencies, and laws relating to the duties 
of State labor departments. It analyzes existing 
laws and gives technical assistance in adapting 
these standards to individual State use on the re- 
quest of State labor departments or interested or- 
ganizations. No other Government agency provides 
egislative reporting services covering the whole 
field of current labor legislation on a Nation-wide 
asis, 

A body of generally accepted standards has been 
gradually built over the years by annual national 
onferences on labor legislation, which will be con- 
Since 1984 


Lovernors of the several States have sent repre- 


tinued under the reorganization plan. 


‘entatives to these meetings to review upcoming 
tonomic and legislative labor problems and _ to 
opt recommendations which serve the States 
8 guides for action 









Promotion of industrial safety and health is like- 
wise a continuing responsibility of the Division. 
Great impetus was given the safety movement 
during World War II when, with a generation of 
behind it, the 
United States succeeded in lowering industrial in- 


accident prevention experience 
a feat no 
The 


Division of Labor Standards as a coordinating 


jury rates in the midst of world conflict 
other great industrial nation accomplished. 


agency helped develop a high degree of coopera- 
tion between Government, industry, and labor in 
speeding production through accident reduction 
The cost of industrial injuries, in terms of suffering 
and death as well as in dollars, is still an exorbitant 
drain on the Nation’s resources. During the past 
and $1,- 


paid by 


year some 16,000 lives, 2 million injuries, 
500,000,000 in wage losses was the cost 
labor for industrial accidents. And management 
had to pay over $2,000,000,000 in compensated 
injury claims. 


Assistance Given to States 

Special programs have been developed by the 
Division to assist State labor departments in 
making the fullest peacetime use of the Nation’s 
wartime experience in reducing industrial injur- 
ies. The Division’s safety engineers provide tech- 
nical assistance to State labor officials in planning 
and applying accident-prevention programs, in 
drafting safety and bealth codes, and in arrang- 
ing and teaching training courses for safety inspec- 
tors. The Division prepares safety education ma- 
terials, publishes safety bulletins for management 
and labor, and also works closely with national 
and international safety agencies to improve work 
practices and processes. 

“Poverty anywhere is a menace to prosperity 
holds true for 
States, industries, and Nations. The International 


everywhere.”” This communities, 
Labor Organization gives this principle world-wide 
application. For workers in the United States this 
means that improvement of working conditions in 
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other countries is essential for their own security as 
well as for the peace of the world. To this end, the 
Division of Labor Standards will continue to work 
closely with the ILO, aiding in the drafting of 
international labor standards and the preparation 
of reports. Members of the staff attended the 
ILO conferences last year in Montreal and in 
Geneva as technical advisers to the United States 
Government delegates on matters relating to labor 
inspection and to the protection of young werkers. 

The Division will maintain its technical and 
advisory service on ways of improving working 
conditions and on labor legislation to foreign visi- 
tors and correspondents. The Division arranges 
scientific and technical training programs for labor 
officials from other American Republics on a co- 
operative basis. Through actual human relation- 
ships these internes, and also the American workers 
and students with whom they are brought in con- 
tact, learn the meaning of the good neighbor policy 
and of international cooperation. 


Give job instruction and safety 
instruction at the same time. 





Informing the public, and especially labor and 
industry, on developments relating to labor stand- 
ards is to be a continuing feature of the Division’s 
work. It makes this information available through 
both 
through exhibits and other visual education aids on 


technical and popular publications and 


working conditions, hours and wages, workmen’s 
compensation, child labor, safety and health, in- 
dustrial accidents, and many other subjects. It also 
prepares and distributes factual information 
needed by those engaged in industry for the im- 


These materials 


provement of industrial relations. 








are available for the use of labor-management com- 
mittees, employers, unions, shop stewards. and 
supervisors, as well as for Government agenvies, 


Committee for Handicapped Meets 





At the invitation of Secretary Schwellenbach 
representatives of industry, labor, veterans’ and 
women’s organizations, religious and professional 
clubs met to discuss wider national support for 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week. Among those present, shown here left to 
right, were Vice Admiral Ross T. MelIntire, who 
served as chairman of the committee; Robert 
Ramspeck, former Representative, now executiv: 
vice president of the Air Transport Association o! 
America; the Secretary; Dr. Merle Frampton, com- 
mittee vice chairman; and Under Secretary 
David A. Morse. The meeting was held at. th 


Department of Labor. 


Labor Study in Europe 
By Zempel and Weigert 


A study of the labor situation in the United 
States Zones of Germany and Austria is being 
made by Arnold Zempel, labor economist on thi 
staff of the Department’s international program 
and Oscar Weigert of the Bureau of Labor Ste 
tistics foreign labor conditions unit. They will com 
tact 
union leaders throughout the United States Zone. 


American labor officers and German trad 
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For consumers’ cooperatives, 1946 was generally 
a successful year, a Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
port reveals, Another all-time peak in operations 
was reached by local cooperatives, with a distribu- 
tive and service business of over $800,000,000. 
The wholesales to which more than 4,000 of these 
associations belong also had a record-breaking 
vear, with sales and services of over $220,000,000 
a 34-percent increase over 1945—and net earnings 
up nearly 84 percent, for a total of more than 
$11,500,000. All but $3,250,000 of this 


: was 
returned to the member on 


associations their 
patronage. 

The greatest increase in business since 1942 was 
shown by the store associations and since 1941 by 
the petroleum associations, reflecting undoubtedly 
the improved supply situation, and the removal of 
rationing restrictions, as well as the rising price 
level. The stores’ operating results also showed a 
marked improvement over 1945; more than 90 
percent made earnings on the year’s operations 
nearly 63 percent had greater gains than in 1945). 
Petroleum consistently profitable, 
had even better results than previously. 

New advances in production of commodities by 
the cooperative movement were reported. Coopera- 


associat ions, 


tives go into production for three reasons: (a) To 


33 Years of U. S. 


1926+/00 


COOPERATIVES DID $800,000,000 BUSINESS IN 1946 


Wholesale Co-ops Also Increased Volume 





control the quality, (b) to assure supplies, and (ce 
to secure savings for their members. Productive 
earnings have usually proved far greater than 
those possible in distribution, where margins are 
small. 

Cooperative wholesales have been expanding 
productive facilities rapidly during the past few 
years from small beginnings in 1929. The largest 
expansion has occurred in the production of petro- 
leum products and of fertilizer. At the end of 
1946 consumers’ cooperatives owned 10 petroleum 
and 1,000 producing oil wells, 
with a total refined product valued at nearly 
$36,500,000. 

They were also producing such things as canned 


refineries over 


goods, meat products, bakery goods, lubricating 
oil and grease, paint, lumber and shingles, printed 
publications, chemical products (cosmetics, house- 
hold supplies, insecticides, etc.), feed, seed, fer- 
tilizer, and farm machinery. Production in 1946 
was valued at over $95,500,000, as compared 
with only $14,000,000 in 1941 and than 
$30,000,000 in 1943. Earnings from these plants 
have helped to finance new enterprises and swell 


less 


the returns to member associations, as well as to 
assist in the cooperative advance to self-sufficiency 
which is one of their aims. 


Wholesale Prices 
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Kmetz Named Assistant Secretary 


Philip Hannah, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
since July 1, 1946, has resigned. 
Truman named John T. Kmetz, of 
Pa., an official of the United Mine 
and has 


President 
Nanticoke, 
Workers, to succeed him. 
been active in community and union affairs for 


Kmetz is 53, 


many years. 


woe 





Philip Hannah 

Hannah, whose home is in Columbus, went to 
work in the hard-coal fields of northeastern Penn- 
He 
had come to this country 7 years before from 
Uddingston, Seotland, where he was born on 
February 7, 1904. As a miner, he joined the 
United Mine Workers and holds a withdrawal card. 

When work in the mines slackened in 1929, he 


sylvania as a breaker boy when he was 13. 


to work as a gasoline station operator in 


went g 
Cleveland. 
Union, which under his leadership grew rapidly 
and became a national union affiliated with the 
Later, the Gaso- 


He organized the Gasoline Operators 


American Federation of Labor. 
line Operators merged with the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters of the AFL and Hannah became active 
in the affairs of that union in Cleveland. 

Hannah devoted much time to civic as well as 
union activities. He is a member of the Executive 
Board of the National Community Chest Councils, 
Inc., the Board of Franklin University in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the governing board of the Labor 
League for Human Rights, and the AFL Com- 
mittee on State Legislation. 

Hannah is returning to the Secretary-Treasurer- 
ship of the Chio State Federation of Labor to 
which he was first elected in 1942. 






Wage-Hour Reissuing 
Interpretative Bulletins 


Having withdrawn all bulletins giving the Ad- 
ministrator’s interpretations of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act prior to the enactment of thy 
Portal-to-Portal amendments, the Wage and How 
and Public Contracts Divisions is in the process of 
revising them in accordance with the new law. 

Four bulletins have been revised and the new 
editions issued. The first of these, dealing with 
general coverage, replaces old interpretative bul- 
letins 1, 2, and 5, and the others discuss application 
of the provisions of the law to farmers’ coopera- 
tives, the forestry and lumbering industry, and 
the exemptions for seamen. 

All bulletins contain 
according to an announcement by the Divisions 
which the Administrator “believes to be correet 
and which will guide him in the performance of his 
unless and until he is 


revised interpretations 


administrative duties 
otherwise directed by authoritative decisions 0 
the courts or concludes, upon reexamination of an 
interpretation, that it is incorrect.”’ 


Portal-to-Portal Act Involved 


The Divisions’ policy of replacing old bulletins 
and statements was made necessary because t! 
Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947 contemplates tha 
interpretations of the Administrator will now 
under certain circumstances, be controlling 
determining the rights and liabilities of employer 
and employees under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

Each revised bulletin includes a statement pout 
that the interpretations which we 
rescinded and withdrawn “shall hereafter 
constitute an interpretation of the Administrat 


ing out 
not 


unless and until it is reissued as such.”’ It is furth 
explained that any rescissions and withdrawals, 
omission to discuss a particular problem in at 
vised interpretation, do not constitute an adminis 
trative interpretation or practice or enforcemes! 
policy. 

The revised bulletins have been published in ! 
Federal Register. Copies may be obtained | 
writing to or calling at the Wage and Hour # 
Public Contracts Divisions, U. S. Departmen! 
Labor, Washington, D. C., or one of the Divisio 


regional offices. 
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WAGE-HOUR DIVISION MAKES 40,350 INSPECTIONS IN YEAR 






Violations of Major Provisions in 51 Percent of Cases 


More than half of the 40,350 or 7 percent of the 
covered establishments in the United States in- 
spected during the year ending June 30 under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act or the Public Contracts 
Act were found by the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions to have been in violation of 
the minimum wage, overtime, or child labor provi- 
sions of one or both of the laws. 

Violations of one or more of these major provi- 
sions were found in 20,530 or 51 percent of the es- 
tablishments inspected. William R. McComb, Ad- 
ministrator of the Divisions, said inspections were 
made on the basis of complaints and of studies in- 
dicating industries where violations existed. 


$18,000,000 in Wages Withheld 

The Divisions found as the result of its year’s 
work that $18,000,000 in wages had been illegally 
withheld from 311,236 employees. Back wages 
totaling $8,864,000 were paid to 212,000 persons 
by 16,700 employers who agreed with the Divisions 
tomake restitution or were required to do so by 
court order. Employees to whom restitution was 
not made were advised of their right to sue for 
back wages under Section 16 (b) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


“Intolerable Practices” 

Failure to pay the minimum wage of 40 cents an 
hour Was involved in the cases of 2,700 employers 
who made restitution for the differences due to 
7,000 of their workers. Commenting on minimum 
wage violations, McComb said: 

“It is difficult to understand why employers 
will pay some of their employees less than 40 cents 
in hour. General wage levels prevailing today and 
the constantly rising cost of living make such 
practices intolerable.”’ 

Most of the violations found during the year 
uvolved failure to pay time and one-half after 40 
hours per week at the employees regular rate of 
pay. Fourteen thousand restitution cases in which 
back wage payments were made to 175,000 em- 
bloyees came in this category. 


October 1947 


Many overtime violations resulted from misap- 
plication of the 40-hour workweek exemption for 
administrative, executive, or professional em- 
ployees. Another cause of this type of violation was 
failure to include bonus payments or other special 
earnings in computing the regular rate of pay. 


141 Child Labor Violations 


Violations of the child labor provisions of the 
Public Contract Act were found in 185 establish- 
ments. Liquidated damages totaling $232,890 were 
assessed against 141 employers for the illegal em- 
ployment of 942 underage minors on government 
contracts. 

Substantial violations of the record-keeping reg- 
ulations of the Fair Labor Standards Act were 
found in 14,000 establishments. In 199 cases fal- 
sification of records was uncovered. 


Inspection Process Slowed Up 

At the rate at which inspections were conducted 
in the last fiscal year, it would not be possible to 
visit every one of the 550,000 covered establish- 
ments in the United States oftener than once every 
13 to 14 years. Added requirements of the Portal- 
to-Portal Act makes the inspection process slower. 

The Portal-to-Portal Act, which became effec- 
tive May 14, includes a 2-year Federal statute of 
limitations. However, not all employee actions for 
back wages under Section 16 (b) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are restricted to the 2-year period. 


State or Federal Statutes Apply 

Employee actions for back-wage claims which 
were commenced by September 11, 1947, may be 
controlled by longer periods providing the claims 
arose before May 14, 1947, and are not of the type 
specifically barred by the new law. Such claims 
are governed by prevailing state statutes of limita- 
tions if suit was started on or before September 11. 

Suits which were commenced after September 
11 are limited by the State or Federal limitation, 
whichever is shorter. 








Robert K. Salyers, Director of the Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights Division, has announced 
that who armed forces 
within 90 days after their discharge are entitled to 


persons reenlist in the 
be restored, upon completion of their reenlist- 
ments, to the positions they held prior to their 
original service, provided they meet the conditions 
specified in the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended. These rights hold, even 
though the veterans have not, during the interim 
between discharge and reenlistment, applied for 
reinstatement to their former jobs. 

This policy is a departure from the position 
taken by the Selective Service System which 
handled veterans’ reemployment rights prior to 
April 1, 1947. It follows an opinion rendered by 
William S. Tyson, Solicitor of the Department of 
Labor. 


Rights Lost Under Old Order 


In an opinion released on May 24, 1946, the 
Selective Service System took the position that a 
person who was “unconditionally” discharged 
from the armed forces and thereafter reenlisted 
relinquished his reemployment rights unless he 
had secured reinstatement in his former position 
prior to his reenlistment. 

Experience has shown that many men who were 
definitely planning to reenlist secured reinstate- 
ment merely to protect their reemployment rights, 
and resigned immediately thereafter. Frequently 
they had displaced other employees. 

Under the policy announced by Mr. Salyers, 
this disruptive practice will not be necessary. The 
veteran will have reemployment rights notwith- 
standing his failure to apply for restoration to his 
former position, provided that such reenlistment 
is eifected within 90 days of his discharge from 
the armed forces. The determining factor is 
whether the continuity of the veteran’s reemploy- 
ment right remains unbroken. 

Since the veteran has a right to restoration to 
his former position which exists during the period 


of his military service and 90 days thereafter, this 
right can be defeated only if the veteran permits 


REENLISTEES HAVE FULL REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 





Entitled to Old Jobs, Opinion Holds 


the 90-day period to expire without having applied 
for restoration. A reenlistment prior to the expira- 
tion of this period provides such a continuity of his 
right to restoration as to entitle him to exercise 
such right after the completion of his reenlistment 


Must Reenlist Within 90 Days 


The veteran, of course, loses his reemployment 
rights if he delays reenlisting until more than 9 
days after his discharge and does not within that 
period apply for restoration to his former position 

Public Law 239, which expressly repealed cer- 
tain wartime statutes, did not terminate reemploy- 
ment rights for persons enlisting in the armed 
forces. The provisions of those acts which confer 
reemployment rights upon persons entering the 
armed forces will continue in effect until specif- 
ically revoked by concurrent resolution of Con- 
gress which has not yet been enacted. Accordingly, 
until such a resolution is passed, persons entering 
the armed services are entitled to reemployment 
rights if they otherwise meet the eligibility 
requirements specifically provided in the governing 
statutes. 

No reemployment rights will be extended to 
persons entering the Merchant Marine after July 
25, 1947. The statutory provisions conferring 
reemployment rights on persons entering the 
Merchant Marine were terminated by Public Las 
239, Eightieth Congress, which was signed by th 
President on that date. 

Persons claiming reemployment rights as mer 
chant seamen must therefore make applicatio! 
for a Certificate of Substantially Continuows 
Service not later than 3 months after July 25 
1947, except where a seaman is on a voyage whict 
commenced prior to July 25, 1947, and continuous 
more than 3 months thereafter, or is under medic! 
care, interned, or being repatriated. Such sé 
service or periods of medical care, internment, 
repatriation are creditable up to the completie! 
of the period. The seaman must, however, appl! 
immediately after termination of such creditabl 
service. 
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WOMEN IN “SAFE” JOBS NEED SAFETY PROGRAMS 


Though many women employed in sales, clerical, 
or nonmanufacturing jobs are engaged in rela- 
tively nonhazardous work, this does not mean that 
they are not subject to accidents or that such 
establishments have no need for good safety 
programs, says the Women’s Bureau. 

Analyzing injuries sustained by women in some 
10,000 nonmanufacturing establishments, the Bu- 
reau found that 2,621 of the 195,172 women 
employed received injuries during the entire year 
of 1945. The annual record of the industries 
studied showed: 1 injury for every 22 women in 





Tally 2,621 Injuries to 195,172 Workers 


532 were sustained. More than 240 took place in 
drug stores, 212 in chain groceries, and 171 in 
power laundries. 

In proportion to the number of women em- 
ployed, the records for injuries to women were 
highest in drug and chain food stores among the 
retail trades, and in hotels among the other indus- 
tries. Women working in drug stores comprised 
only 6 percent of all the women in retail trade, but 
received 17 percent of the injuries in that group. 
In chain food stores, the figures were 4 and 15, 
respectively. In contrast, the apparel shops em- 





One out of 82 laundry workers hurt. 








hain groceries, 1 for every 26 in drug stores, 1 
n 42 in variety and limited-price stores, 1 in 44 
in hotels, 1 in 82 in laundries, and 1 in 94 in de- 
partment and general-merchandise stores. 

Of the total injuries received, only two were 
‘stalities; they occurred in hotels. There were 
ight permanent disabilities, one in each of the 
lowing: Bakeries and catering establishments, 
‘epartment stores, apparel stores, drug stores, 
wutomotive-dealer establishments, power laundries, 
lectric light and power concerns, and hotels. 
Fatalities and permanent disabilities together 
wstituted 0.4 percent of all women’s injuries. 

The greatest number of temporary disabilities 
tcurred in hotels, which reported 671, and in de- 
dartment and general-merchandise stores, where 
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One out of 94 department store workers hurt. 





ployed one-fifth of all the women in retail trade, 
but experienced less than one-tenth of the injuries 
to women in retail trade. 

Commenting on the proportion women formed 
of all workers in the industries studied and the 
percentage of injuries sustained by them, the 
Bureau said that women constituted 44 percent 
of the total workers but received only 22 percent 
of all injuries. In retail trades, where they were 
49 percent of the workers, they had but 23 per- 
cent of the injuries. In wholesale trade, where they 
comprised 28 percent of the total, they suffered 
only 9 percent of the injuries. The difference was 
least in the other nonmanufacturing industries, 
where women accounted for 45 percent of the 
employees and received 30 percent of the injuries. 





French, U. S. Confer 
On Apprenticeship 


Apprentice training in the skilled trades in 
France and in the United States was discussed 
here recently by two leaders in this field. 

They Andre Morice, Deputy, 
National Assembly, and chairman of a committee 


are French 
which drafted an apprenticeship bill for France, 
and William F. Patterson, Director, Apprentice- 
Training Morice entrusted by 
Premier Ramadier with a mission to study Ameri- 


Service. was 


can apprenticeship. 





Wm. F. Patterson, Andre Morice, Margaret M. 


Ferrand. 


They conferred in Washington, with Margaret 
M. Ferrand, Chief, Economic Section, Office of 
the Commercial Consular to the French Embassy, 
interpreting. 


Similar to U. S. System 

The French proposal contains some major pro- 
visions similar to the American system. These call 
for creation of a national and of local joint appren- 
ticeship boards, composed of representatives of 
labor, management, and government agencies. 

Similar to these in the United States are the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship and the 
local joint apprenticeship committees. Both na- 
tional groups decide policies for local application, 
while the apprenticeship programs are admin- 
istered by the joint committees or bureaus. 

Morice said that while apprentices in the skilled 
trades were trained for hundreds of years in 
France, apprenticeship has not been placed on a 


national basis with representatives of labor, 


management, and government cooperating. 






Park Concession 
Labor Rules Proposed 


“These workers may be said to work in a No 
Man’s Land so far as labor standards ar 
cerned,” John W. Gibson, Assistant Secretary of 


con- 


Labor, testified in San Francisco September 16 at 
a Department of Interior hearing on proposed 
regulations to cover the wages, hours, and working 
conditions for employees of National Park Service 
concessioners. 

“The Department of Interior is to be com- 
mended on its policy of setting labor standards 
for the employees of concessioners in national 
parks,” Gibson said. ‘The lack of standards for 
these workers is a matter in which the Labor De- 
partment has long been interested. 

“Aside from ample legal authority which: exists 
for promulgation of such regulations, the Govern- 
ment, as a good employer, is under moral obliga- 
tion to see that workers within national parks and 
monuments are protected from exploitation 

Gibson said that the Federal 
under a real obligation not to permit the labor 


Government 3s 


standards of concessioners to undercut State labor 
standards, giving them a distinct competitive ad- 
vantage over those operating outside the park 
limits. He pointed out that where State labor reg- 
ulations are ignored in Federal areas, friction is 
likely to develop and good Federal-State relations 
be jeopardized. 

“This is most unfortunate as it is highly impor- 
tant that there be complete understanding on the 
part of both the State and Federal Governments 
and that their relations be close and amicable, 
the Assistant Secretary said. ‘It is essential that 
the Federal Government recognize the State’s pos 
tion in the matter of labor standards and take steps 
to see that State standards are not weakened 


Gibson recommended that labor 
standards be required for all concession employees 
including payment of wages at regular intervals 
overtime payment at the rate of time and one-hal! 
after 8 hours a day and 40 hours a week, prohibé 
tion of employment of children under 16 in genet 
occupations and under 18 in hazardous occup® 


minimum 


tions, a minimum wage of 65 cents an hour, ¢ 
jn ° — =nerit 

rection of unsafe working conditions, and spec! 

provisions for enforcement of the regulations. 
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THIRTEEN STATES PROHIBIT WOMEN JURORS 


More than two-thirds of the women in the 
United States may now have representation from 
their own sex on juries of their State courts, re- 
ports the Women’s Bureau, which long has _ be- 
lieved that the bars to women’s jury service should 
be let down on both the State and Federal level. 

Discussing the subject in a recent leaflet, the 
Bureau said that such service was compulsory fo1 
women in 19 States and voluntary in 19 States or 
territories. It still isn’t permitted on a voluntary 
basis or otherwise in the Canal Zone, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, and 13 States: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

First women to be subject to compulsory service 
were those of California and New Jersey, which in 
1917 passed the first laws in the United States mak- 
ing jurv service compulsory for all qualified per- 
wns. In the three decades since that time, States 
passing similar legislation and making jury service 
ompulsory for women have been: Colorado, Con- 
uecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Maine, 
Maryland (partial), Michigan, Montana, Nebras- 
sa, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, and Vermont. One law was passed 
n 1918, six were passed in the 1920’s, four in the 
ollowing decade, and six since 1940. States taking 
such action during the 1947 legislative session 
vere Maryland, North Carolina, and South Da- 
nota, 


Utah Led in Legislation 

The first law allowing women to serve voluntar- 
‘y was enacted in Utah in 1898. It limited women’s 
“rvice to trial juries only; the limitation still 
tands. First States to enact unlimited voluntary- 
ype laws were Washington and Kansas, which 
passed legislation in 1911 and 1913, respectively, 
‘and 7 years before other States followed suit. 
Voluntary or optional jury service, pointed out 
he Bureau, differs from compulsory service in 
‘hat it permits a woman to refuse jury duty solely 
ithe basis of sex. Compulsory service requires 
ly duty from all qualified persons, subject to 
‘sonable grounds for exemption or release by 
‘te presiding judge if the juror shows need for 
dat action, 
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Service Compulsory in 19 Others 


Most recent State to extend voluntary jury 
service to women is New Hampshire, which en- 
acted its law in the legislative session just ended. 
Women in that State can serve if they indicate 
willingness. Other States which have made women 
eligible for voluntary service during the past few 
years are Arizona and Missouri. They took their 
steps in 1945, as did the Virgin Islands. The roster 
of States or territories in which voluntary service 
is permitted includes, in addition to Utah and the 
four which have acted since 1944: Alaska, Ar- 
kansas, District of Columbia, Idaho, Kansas. 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
York, North Dakota, Rhode Island, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 


Federal Service Depends on States 

A woman’s eligibility to serve on Federal juries, 
the Bureau explained, depends at present on the 
laws of the individual State in which the Federal 
Court is located. If her State permits her to serve 
on State juries she is allowed to act on Federal 
bodies. Otherwise, she is excluded from the latter 
by the Judicial Code of the United States. 

Efforts to remove this restriction on Federal 
service, the Bureau said, are exemplified in two 
proposed bills (Senate Bill 18 and House Bill 
943), now pending in the Eightieth Congress. 
Both would revise the Code to permit women’s 
service on Federal juries in States where they are 
not eligible for service in State courts. Leading 
women’s organizations are supporting both meas- 
ures, but urge that a safeguard be added which 
would prevent the exclusion of women by a dis- 
trict judge under his broad powers to excuse by 
class or group. 

The Supreme Court of the United States already 
has applied the principle of representative juries 
in several outstanding cases, some of them recent. 
Last year, it rejected indictment of a woman in a 
mail fraud case because women systematically 
were excluded from Federal jury panels despite 
eligibility under State law. This year, it dismissed 
an indictment in an antitrust case on the ground 
that democratic principles are violated by per- 
sistent exclusion of women from Federal juries in 
States in which, by law, they are competent to 
serve. 
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Increasing interest is being shown by Negro » 
ployers and journeymen in establishing their own joi 
management-labor apprenticeship programs in 
skilled trades, according to the Apprentice-Trainiy 
Service, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Two of the outstanding of such programs, set \ 
this year and in which all of the employers, jouma 
men and apprentices are Negroes, are those for « 



















} penters in Jackson, Miss., and painters and decoratfihint App 
' in Greenville, Miss. Thomas P. Stevens, Mississigf \jno 
State supervisors for ATS, gave technical assistanfh. o.3 tor 
















in establishing the programs. lie Joh 
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Apprentices Are Veterans tractor 

All of the apprentices enrolled to date in t * App 
LLADOr. 






programs are veterans. The programs have been ¢ 


; ; , Member 
1] proved by and registered with the Federal Commit - 
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. . P P . . . ah £ 3 +p pprentice 
A journeyman gives pointers to an apprentice in on Apprenticeship. They also have been certified 
. ae oil al . ° ’ Man ¢é 
decorating. the Mississippi approving agency for veterans’ t C — 
, ; seg Brey CC. S 
_ ing and education as adequate for training unde @ ~ . 
: j + ervisor 
; GI bill which makes the veteran-apprentices elig é 
; ; : tment 
: to obtain a subsistance allowance if their pero of 
| ° ° pe ° ‘ ind Jos 
3 service is sufficient to warrant this allowance. rv; 
j ° * ; v omn 
j ¢ In job training the programs rank with the b David ¢ 
° - ° ° avir 
y programs in the Nation. Comprehensive work proce... 
, ‘ , 7 cate oO 
{ have been incorporated in the standards to enable@ 7 
| . . . = le en 
) i= apprentices to acquire all of the skills required 1c 
: : mts -  meored Car 
' first-rate craftsmen. The craftsmen working wit! 
“y “ apprentices and assigned as instructors are doilg 
: : oe ve Program 
! thorough job. Apprentices and the craftsmen-instr 
are supervised and checked by the foremen in chighe Jacks 
\ - and both craftsmen and foremen are unusually cog-Wide joj 







A World War Il veteran apprentice above does cab- = entious in performing their functions. ms in Mis. 
inet work. i a Joint Apprentice Committee Both programs are supplemented by excellent (Mf Negroes, 
meeting in Greenville, Miss. room instruction in courses related to the trades § for the 









cording to ATS. The teachers, selected by the iG the Appr 
Apprenticeship Committees, are a craftsman # 
contractor who are qualified as instructors. Attené 
in the classes was found by ATS field represent" 
to be 100 percent, with many journeymen allel! 
to improve the technical education they need 
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instructor at Greenville is Lester Fowler, a con® 
member of the apprenticeship committee and 8% 





ate of Tuskegee Institute. 
The supplemental classroom instruction Was 
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iP PROGRAMS 
Get Aid From Apprentice-Training Service 


i and the instructors appointed after the joint 
pprenticeship committees conferred with representa- 
wes of the Mississippi Department of Education, 
‘cational Division. The Greenville committee had 
classroom work functioning even before its appren- 
ship program was registered with the Federal Com- 
hittee on Apprenticeship. 


sint Apprenticeship Committees 
Members of the Greenville, Miss., Painters’ and 
orators’ Joint Apprenticeship Committee are 
ilie Johnson, Felton Akis, and George Bacon, journey- 
vn; Lester Fowler, George Lewis, and Eugene Smith, 
tractors; and Thomas P. Stevens, State Super- 
or, Apprentice-Training Service, U 


{ Labor. 


. S. Department 







Members of the Jackson, Miss., Carpenters’ Joint 
pprenticeship Committee are David C. Allen, jour- 
vman carpenter and secretary of the committee; 
ny C. Slay, contractor; Thomas P. Stevens, State 
prvisor of Apprentice-Training Service, U. S. De- 
tment of Labor; Johnnie Davis, journeyman carpen- 
rand Joseph Collins, contractor and chairman of the 
it Committee. In one picture, Stevens is present- 
‘David C. Allen, secretary of the committee with a 
tieate of registration of standards of apprentice- 
































). The employee representatives are members of the 
ored Carpenters Local Union No. 1137. 






re Programs To Be Established 
the Jackson and Greenville projects are the only 
i-Wide joint management-labor apprenticeship pro- 
usin Mississippi established by and operated solely 
Negroes, according to Charles Conner, ATS super- 
tfor the southeastern States. He added, however, 
ithe Apprentice-Training Service is working to help 
ulate more joint apprenticeship committees which 
ip the programs, and that he anticipates many more 
programs will be established soon. 

The enthusiasm shown by all parties to the Jackson 
ureenville Negro joint apprenticeship programs 
he thoroughness with which they are administer- 
‘em bode well for the future, and I am confident 
Will become outstanding among all apprenticeship 
mms in Mississippi,” he said. 
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On-the-job training in paper hanging, floor sanding, 
and painting will give this veteran a trade. 







Learning to repair a buckled floor. Below, the Jackson, 
Miss., Joint Committee meets with ATS State Super- 
visor Stevens. 













JOB OPENINGS FOR BUS DRIVERS LIMITED NOW 





Moderate Demand Expected in Next Few Years 


About 200,000 bus drivers are employed in this 
country transporting passengers over short routes 
in cities and over longer routes between cities and 
States. Bus traffic has increased enormously in 
recent years—from 2.4 billion vehicle-miles in 1936 
to 3.8 billion in 1945. As cities spread out and 
buses replace streetcars and as bus travel becomes 
more comfortable, bus traffic will continue to grow. 
While the total number of passengers carried by 
both streetcars and buses almost doubled between 
1935 and 1946, the streetcars’ share of traffic de- 
clined and the buses’ share rose rapidly. In 1935 

three many 
1946 buses carried con- 


streetcars carried almost times as 
passengers as buses; in 


siderably more than did streetcars. 


Most Work for Common Carriers 

The majority of bus drivers work for local and 
long-distance common carriers. About one out of 
six operates an intercity bus. A considerable num- 
ber operate buses for schools, factories, hotels, 
railroads, sight-seeing organizations, and various 
business enterprises that require transportation 
of large numbers of people, but they are not typical 
bus drivers. The average school-bus driver, for 
instance, spends only a few hours a day in that 
occupation, and works at some other job the rest 
of the time. 

Bus drivers are employed throughout the coun- 
try. The greatest number, however, are found in 
the more populous districts. For example, more 
than 21,000 bus drivers are employed in the State 
of New York, more than 15,000 in each of the 
States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and more 
than 13,000 in California. Such a sparsely settled 
State as North Dakota accounts for only 160. 

Employment is usually steady the year around. 
During peak periods more workers may be used 
from the “extra board” or the drivers may work 
longer hours, but there is seldom any seasonal 
change in the number of drivers. 

Though women were employed as drivers during 
the war, most of them have now been replaced by 
men and no more will be hired. Very few nonwhites 
are employed in this occupation. 

At present there are few job opportunities and 





more than enough men available to fill them. Al. 
most no expansion is planned for the immediate 
future. Replacements are low; few men quit 


jobs, and since most drivers are young there are 


heir 


very few retirements or deaths. 

Over the next few years, however, there will no 
doubt be a moderately increased demand for bus 
drivers. As suburban areas develop, more buses 
will be used. The growth of population, construe- 
tion of more and better roads, and manufacture of 
more comfortable buses will all contribute to the 
gradual growth of bus traffic. 


Wages and Hours 

Wage rates vary widely according to type of bus, 
individual establishment, and geographic area. 
The basis of payment is also varied. Intercity 
wages are frequently paid on a mileage or trip basis 
while local wages are on an hourly or weekly basis. 
Generally intercity lines pay higher wages than do 
local lines. 

Premium payment for work in excess of that 
scheduled is general, but the method of computing 
it is extremely varied. For instance, most local bus 
drivers work a stipulated number of hours per day 
or week and receive extra pay for any additional 
hours worked. But an intercity bus driver may be 
paid by the mile and receive his extra compenss- 
tion in the form of payment for extra miles covered 
If an intercity driver must remain away from his 
home over night he receives subsistence. Howeve! 
it is general practice to divide long trips into suc- 
cessive stages so that each driver makes one 0 
two short round trips per day, returning to thi 
starting point at the end of the day. 

During a brief training period, wages are lov 
Some companies pay nothing during training 
others as little as $1 per day, and some pay 4 
cents an hour or more. 

After a driver has finished his training he me 
be paid anywhere from 65 cents to $1.40 an hou! 
Pay increases occur at stipulated intervals. | 
usually takes 1 to 2 years to reach the maximu! 
Intercity bus drivers are usually guaranteed # 
income of $150 a month to start; the average Pé 
of all intercity drivers is about $278 a mon! 
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Take-home pay on local buses is somewhat lower. 
Weekly pay on all types of buses averages about 
$50 but ranges from as low as $37 to $40 in some 
southern communities to as high as $100 on some 
intercity lines. 

Hours are generally long. Few drivers regularly 
work only 40 hours a week; many work 48 to 54 





He's finished his training and will now start on a 
reqular bus run. 


tours. Shifts are frequently split. Local and inter- 
ity bus drivers sometimes work 12 hours or more 
per day, but the Interstate Commerce Commission 
imits drivers of interstate buses to not more than 
)hours of driving without 8 hours off duty. Some 
ompanies give annual vacations with pay, but 
this is not general. 
Hiring Practices and Standards 

Workers are hired on the premises, through 
Wspaper advertising and through public em- 
orment offices. 

Nearly all employers prefer drivers from 21 to 
i years old. The applicant must either have a 
ving license or be able to meet the requirements 
tone. Good physical condition is a prime requi- 
‘le, since driving a bus is really strenuous work. 
Nlatively high intelligence and emotional stabil- 
' for constant contact with the public are also 
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necessary. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
prescribes rigid standards of mental and physical 
condition, eyesight and hearing, sobriety, and 
driving ability for interstate drivers. Local and 
intercity lines have similar requirements but some- 
times less rigid. Many companies require a high- 
school education. 

Usually the driver must furnish his own uniform. 
Sometimes arrangements are finance 
their purchase through the company. Occasionally 
a bus driver must supply his own coin changer. 


made to 


Entrance and Advancement on the Job 

A brief training period lasting from a few days 
to 6 or 8 weeks is usual. The new driver is taught 
bus routes, driving regulations, and company 
policy. He is then assigned to the “‘extra board,” 
which fills in irregular schedules, or to one of the 
shorter and easier routes. 

Opportunities for advancement are extremely 
limited. Length of service is usually rewarded with 
more desirable routes or schedules, which are as- 
signed on the basis of seniority. A few drivers may 
be promoted to dispatcher, inspector, or super- 
visor, but there are relatively few of these jobs in 
any company. 


New Chief in Hawaii 

Secretary Schwellenbach has appointed Emile 
L. R. Bilodeau as Territorial Representative of the 
Department of Labor in Hawaii. 

Bilodeau, Ernest H. Norback, 
resigned, has represented the Apprentice-Train- 
ing Service in Hawaii since May 1946. Previously 
he served as ATS field representative in Austin, 
Tex.; New Orleans, La., and Seattle, Wash. From 
January 1944 to January 1946 he served as a 
lieutenant in the U.S. Navy. 

As Territorial Representative, Bilodeau 
have general supervision over the full-time staffs 


who succeeds 


will 


in Hawaii of the Apprentice-Training Service, 
U. S. Employment Service, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, and the other divisions 
which do not maintain full-time representatives in 
Hawaii. The latter includes the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Division of Labor Standards, Women’s 
Bureau, and the Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
Division. He also will act as the Secretary's repre- 
sentative. 






PUBLIC HEARINGS ON ISLAND RATES 
Recommendations Made for Puerto Rico Wages 


Minimum wage rates recommended by a labor- 
management-public committee for 14 Puerto 
Rican industries under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act will be considered at public hearings to be 
announced soon by William R. McComb, Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 


Divisions. 


Raises Recommended in 9 of 14 Industries 

The committee, which held sessions in San Juan 
over the course of 5 weeks beginning July 14, 
recommended raising the rates in 9 of the 14 
industries. In the remaining 5 industries recom- 
mended minimum rates were generally the same as 
those prevailing. 

Commenting on the committee’s action, Me- 
Comb explained that after experience showed that 
enforcement of the statutory rates under the 
FLSA in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands would 
lead to a substantial curtailment of job oppor- 
tunities in those areas, Congress adopted an 
amendment to the act permitting lower rates in the 
islands than those established by statute or wage 
order in the continental United States. 


New Wage Orders May Be Issued 

McComb pointed out that after receiving evi- 
dence at the public hearings, he may accept or 
reject any of the recommendations. If he accepts a 
recommendation, he will issue a wage order making 
the recommended rate effective. If he rejects a 
recommendation, the rate now in effect will pre- 
vail until further industry action is taken. 

In the sugar industry the committee recom- 
mended that the rate be increased from the present 
minimum of 35 cents to 40 cents. No change was 
recommended in the 30-cent minimum in the cigar 
and cigarette industry. In wholesaling, ware- 
housing, and other distribution industries the 
recommended change is from 35 to 40 cents and in 
the pearl button industry from 35 to 37% cents. In 
artificial flowers, the recommendation is 33 cents, 
the present minimum for flowers made of paper 
being 28 cents. 

The committee recommendations in the small 
leather goods and related products industries vary 
by products. In the baseball and softball division a 

















recommendation of an increase from 15 to 18 cents 















for hand-sewing operations was made, for other : 
operations the recommendation was 27 cents over J 
the present 24. The braided leather button division tl 
received a recommendation of a 6-cent increase, fi 
handbraiding operations thus would go up from 15 W 
to 21 cents, other operations from 24 to 30 cents. di 
In the small leather goods division, which makes m 
wallets, cigarette cases, key cases, etc., the recom- Pr 
mendation was a rise from 15 to 17 cents in hand- Se 
lacing operations, and 24 to 27 cents for other pu 
operations. 80¢ 

In the leather and skin products division of the chi 
leather, textile, rubber, straw, and related prod- pel 
ucts industry a recommendation was made to evi 
reduce the present 30-cent hand-lacing operation the 
to 17 cents and to make no change in the present wit 






30-cent minimum for other operations. 


Rug and Shoe Industry Raises 

Recommendations in the hooked-rug industry 
were a rise from 15 to 18 cents for hand-sewing 
operations in the hand-hooked-rug division and 
from 24 to 27 cents for other operations. In the 
machine-hooked-rug division the recommendation 












was an increase from 25 to 40 cents. 

In shoe manufacturing and allied industries, the 
over-all recommendation was a 30-cent minimum. 
Present minimum rates are: fabric shoes, 25 cents; 
leather shoes, 30 cents; plastic shoes, 35 cents. 

An increase from 35 to 40 cents was recom- 
mended in the foundry, machine shop, and fabri- 
cated metal-products industries. No recommends- 

































tions were made for changes in the vegetable, fruit Under 
and fruit-juice canning industry minimum of 16 me b 
cents, none in the 15-cent minimum of the vege en 
table-packing industry. Hea| 
Hosiery and Railway Pay Increases provid 
In full-fashioned hosiery, the committee recom tealth 
mended the minimum be increased from 25 to 33 fH , “"! ° 
. =r : lunds V 

cents. In the railroad division of the railroad, #, 
railway express, and property motor transport i . ~ 
dustry, now 20 cents, a minimum of 25 was recoil: ovay 


mended. In the railway express and _ proper!) 


division, also 20 cents now ! 


An j 
motor transport } 
“ador Pp 


most establishments, the recommended minim! 





is 35 cents. 
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Farm Placement 
Put in Employment Service 





































Bes The emergency farm labor program operated 
ents since 1943 by the United States Department of 
ther Agriculture will be liquidated before the end of 
over January 1948. No Federal funds may be used for 
sion the operation of farm labor supply centers and 
ase. facilities after January 30, 1948. These centers, of 
m 15 which the Department had some 200 in operation 
ents. during the war, include 43 permanent labor camps, 
rakes mobile equipment, 2 hospitals, and other facilities. 
com- Public Law 298 passed late in July directs the 
and- Secretary of Agriculture to sell them to any 
other public or semipublic agency or any nonprofit as- 

sociation of farmers in the community. The pur- 
of the chaser must agree to operate them for the use of 
prod- persons engaged in agricultural work and give 
de to evidence that he is able to do so, and must relieve 





the Government of all responsibility in connection 
with their operation and maintenance. 
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‘le, fruit Under the new lew, this Government migrant camp 
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Health and medical-care services for migrants 
provided through publicly supported regional 
wealth associations under contract to the Depart- 
ent of Agriculture are already in liquidation. No 
lunds were appropriated by Congress to provide 
for such services for domestic farm workers after 
‘une 30, 1947, or for foreign workers after Decem- 
der 31, 1947. 
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An important feature of the emergency farm 
“bor program retained by the Federal Govern- 
nt is farm placement. The same act (Public Law 
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Health and medical services will no longer be provided 
by the Government. 


40 approved April 28, 1947) that provides for the 
liquidation of the emergency farm labor program 
returns the farm placement service to the United 
States Employment Service and State employment 
services. For the period January 1, 1948, to June 
30, 1948, funds amounting to $1,661,000 (all but 
$200,000 earmarked for allocation to the States) 
were appropriated to the United States Employ- 
ment Service for farm placement services in an 
omnibus deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 4269). 


Bill To Sell to Growers Not Passed 


Another migrant labor bill was considered by 
the Agriculture Committees of both Houses, but 
did not pass. This bill (H. R. 3367—S. 1334) would 
have required the Secretary of Agriculture to dis- 
pose of Federal farm labor camps by selling them 
only to growers or grower associations. It also pro- 
vided for bringing in foreign agricultural workers 
whenever the Secretary of Agriculture determined 
that the supply of domestic workers was inade- 
quate or when domestic workers were unable or 
unwilling to work. This bill made no provision for 
publicly supported health and medical services for 
migrant workers. It prohibited the use of Federal 
funds to fix, regulate, impose, or enforce collective 
bargaining requirements, 


wage rates, 


housing 
standards, hours of work, or union membership. 


Helps Inaugurate Nippon Labor Law 


Before 150 government officials sitting cross- 
legged on the floor of a Buddhist Temple in Tokio, 
Marshall Dawson of the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards recently helped inaugurate the administration 
of a workmen’s compensation insurance fund in 
Japan. 

Asked by the War Department to assist the 
Labor Division of SCAP and the Japanese Labor 
Department in establishing procedures and opera- 
tions under the workmen’s compensation laws 
enacted last spring by the Japanese Diet, the 
Division assigned Dawson for consultation with 
American and Japanese officials. 





This little Japanese girl works 11 hours a day for just 
a few yen. 


“Ny most vivid impression was the complete 
cooperation of the Japanese people with the 
occupying forces,’ Dawson said. 

“Chief activities of the American Labor Division 
have been the encouragement of Japanese trade 
unions and improvement of working conditions. 
During the past 22 months, union membership 
has grown from virtually nothing to 5,600,000, 
which is believed to be a world record for com- 
parable populations. The problem of improving 
working conditions is complicated by the recent 













emergence of Japanese workers from a f»udal 
system. Large industries recruited young me) and 
women, mostly girls, from farm areas. They were 
housed, fed, and closely supervised in employer- 
owned dormitories. Dawson inspected one large 
cotton mill where girls were earning the equiy- 
alent of about $5 a month. Whether young people 
will accept such jobs now depends on the availa- 
bility of food in the dormitories, since food is very 
scearce. 

Japan’s new labor legislation provides for 
basic wage which, when applied, may bring im- 
provement varnings. Top anx- 
ieties of American labor officials are inflation and 


in substandard 


food searcity. If this year’s rice harvest is good 
the crisis may pass, but they know that hungry 
workers offer fertile soil for totalitarian ideologies 


Paid Vacations Now 
In 3 of Every 4 Factories 


About 3 
turing industries studied by the Bureau of Labor 


out of 4 establishments in manufae- 
Statistics between January 1945 and July 194 
had vacation plans for plant workers with a year's 
service. Almost 9 out of 10 provided paid vacations 
for office workers with similar service. 

Typically, plant workers received 1 week’s vaca- 
tion, but office workers were granted 2 weeks i 
nearly half of the establishments with vacatio 
plans. Among the major manufacturing groups 
for which data are available the chemical industries 
provided vacations most commonly and tended 
grant the longest vacations. Information was lin- 
ited to formal plans and excluded arrangement 
whereby workers might be granted vacations 4 
the discretion of their employer or supervisol 
full report on the industries covered and other de- 
tail is given In the September Monthly Labor Re 
pew. 

Among the small number of nonmanufacturilg 
industries studied, almost all department, clothing 
and limited price variety stores and electric lig! 
and power systems had vacation plans for bo! 
“plant” and office workers; in contrast less tha 
half of the laundries reported such plans. In elec 
tric light and power systems the 2-week per 
predominated for plant workers but in other nel 
manufacturing industries studied 1 week was I 
common for both “plant’’ and office workers. 
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LABOR BOARD TO DECIDE JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 
Cases To Get Priority in New NLRB Procedure 


The National Labor Relations Board has an- 
nounced its regulations for handling jurisdictional 
disputes under the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947. 

Whenever it is charged that a union is engaging 
in or encouraging a jurisdictional dispute the 
NLRB Regional Director will assign a priority to 
that case. 


Notice of Hearing 


[f, after investigation, it appears to the Regional 
Director that further proceedings should be insti- 
tuted, he serves on all the parties to the dispute a 
Notice of Hearing which includes “a simple state- 
ment of the issues.’’ The hearing is scheduled for 
not less than 10 days after service of the notice. 

If within 10 days of the notice, the parties pre- 
sent to the Regional Director satisfactory evidence 
that they have adjusted or agreed upon methods 
of adjustment of the jurisdictional dispute, the 
ease is closed at that point, either by withdrawal 
or dismissal of the charge. The parties may agree 
on an arbitrator, an election, or any other satis- 
factory method to resolve the dispute. 

If the parties have not come to agreement within 
the 10 days, a hearing, usually open to the public, 
is held before a hearing officer. la conformity with 
the law, in these cases, as in representation cases, 
the rules of evidence prevailing in courts of law or 
equity will not be controlling. The hearing is non- 
adversary in character, and the primary interest 
of the hearing officer is to “insure that the record 
contains as full a statement of the pertinent facts 
is may be necessary for a determination of the 
issues by the Board.’’ At the close of the hearing, 
the hearing officer prepares an analysis of the issues 
and the evidence, but makes no recommendations 
in regard to resolution of the dispute. 


Board to Issue Certification 


The Board considers all the evidence in the case 
and issues its “certification of the labor organiza- 
ion or the particular trade, craft, or class of em- 
Ployees which shall perform the particular tasks 


in issue. 


October 1947 


After the issuance of the certification by the 
Board, the Regional Director confers with the 
parties with regard to compliance. If he is satisfied 
that the parties are complying with the Board’s 
certification, he dismisses the charge, thereby dis- 
posing of the case. 

If the Regional Director is not satisfied that the 
parties are complying with the Board’s certifica- 
tion, he issues a formal complaint, at which point 
he may seek temporary injunctive relief. 

After the issuance of the Regional Director’s 
complaint, the case follows the same procedure as 
that in unfair labor practices. 


Success Reported 
In Safety Drive 


Progress in the special industry safety program 
launched by the North Carolina Department of 
Labor in the brick and tile industry is reported by 
Forrest H. Shuford, Commissioner, North Caro- 
lina Department of Labor, in National Safety 
News for August 1947. 

Because of high injury frequency rates, the brick 
and tile industry was selected for the first drive, 
which is an outgrowth of the accident-prevention 
program conducted by the Division of 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 

Shuford relates that the services of the Division 
of Labor Standards were called on at all points of 
the drive 


Labor 


in planning, surveying the industry, 
establishing safe work practices, training a special 
group of inspectors, and studying actual working 
conditions. 

Plant safety committees were organized and the 
cooperation of management enlisted. Leaflets and 
other safety aids were provided for use in the 
various plants. 

The first round of inspections of brick and tile 
plants, made in March 1947, showed an average 
frequency rate for industrial injuries of 39.49, 
Shuford states. A second inspection, made in May 
after the safety drive was under way, indicated 
that the frequency rate had already been reduced 


about 15 percent to 33.61. 
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Dangerous Jobs Out 
For Maine Minors 

On August 1, 1947, it became illegal in the State 
of Maine to employ a boy or girl under 18 years of 
age in hazardous occupations in manufacturing 
and mechanical establishments, laundries, and 
bakeries. 

The Commissioner of Labor of the State of 
Maine issued the order on “Hazardous Occupa- 
tions and Operations Subject to a Minimum Age 
of 18 Years’? under powers conferred by a State 
law of 1945 (ch. 309). 

The order applies to employment as an elevator 
operator, truck driver, or power-hoist or crane 
operator; to maintenance work as a blacksmith, 
beltman, carpenter, electrician, millwright, shaft- 
man, engineer, fireman, or night watchman; and to 
specified occupations aad operations in a long list 
of industries. Minors participating in an approved 
apprentice training program are exempt. 


Family Spending Story 
To Be Told at Hearings 

For the past 2 years the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, at the request of the House Appropriations 
Committee of the Seventy-ninth Congress, has 
been making a study of the dollar cost of living of 
a worker’s family of 4 persons in each of 34 large 
cities ia which the Bureau regularly surveys con- 
sumers’ prices. This work has involved a detailed 
study of the expenditures of such families for food, 
clothing, shelter, and other necessities. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report has recently requested the Bureau 
to make known the results of this study, in terms 
of recent prices, at public hearings scheduled in 
several cities. 

Tentatively, arrangements have been made for 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
to testify on the results of the study at hearings 
scheduled for Atlanta, Ga., on October 14, Kansas 
City, Mo., on October 16, and Portland, Oreg., 
on October 20. 



















Awards to Trainees 
Presented for U. S. Study 


Women from Mexico, Cuba, Chile, Puerto Rico. 
and India received certificates of accomplishment 
on the completion of a 4-month course in methods 
of improving working conditions for women 
workers. under the 
auspices of the Women’s Bureau, with the coopera- 
tion of the Departments of Labor of Wisconsin, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island. Assistance also was given by State 


The course was conducted 


and municipal agencies and trade unions. 


Frieda S. Miller, Women’s Bureau Director, presents 
certificate to Mrs. Matilde H. de Perez Trevino. 


Those receiving awards, signed by Secretary of 
Labor Schwellenbach and Director Frieda 5 
Miller of the Women’s Bureau, were: 

Miss Maria Luisa Flores of Mexico City 
inspector and social worker in the Division 0! 
Women and Children, National Department oi 
Labor of Mexico; Dr. Leonor Ferreira of Havana 
inspector, Division of Women and Children 
National Department of Labor of Cuba; Ms 
Mathilde H. de Perez Trevino of Lima, chief of th 
Inspection Division for Women and Child Worker 
National Department of Labor of Chile; Miss Ans 
Maria Robles of Puerto Rico, special industria 
supervisor, Women’s Bureau of the Departmen! 
of Labor of Puerto Rico; and Miss Dorothy Mose 
of Calcutta, newly appointed director of th 
Indian Young Women’s Christian Association’ 
school for social work in New Delhi. 
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A Look Backward to 
Life With Father 


When father was a boy, the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics checked up on the cost of living. 

Workers who rented their homes in the District 
of Columbia paid more for their flats, or houses, 
than in any State. Average District of Columbia 
rent was $162.96 a year. South Carolina’s average 
the the Nation—$54.38 for 12 
months. 

For food, a sampling of families in New York 
disclosed that they paid out an average of $322.07 
a year. The diet fresh beef, butter, 
sugar, potatoes, other vegetables, and vinegar, 


was lowest in 


included 


pickles, and condiments. 

In those days fuel in Michigan, where winters 
are cold and long, cost. the average family $43.61 
a year against $15.80 among the palmettos in 
South Carolina. 

Dressing came cheap, too. In Massachusetts a 
husband spent an average of $44.03 a year for 


§3393 


> SeeeNABLE CLOTHES 









othing, and his wife $41.58. In Tennessee the 
verage clothing bill for husband and wife was 
Family expenditures for 
othing for Kentucky children, however, aver- 
ged $91.27, the highest in the country, compared 
0 $21.58 in South Carolina. 

Uther average expenditures of the average 


M075 each, a year. 


‘amily: life insurance premiums, $29.55; labor 
‘anizations, $10.52; religious organizations, 
"49; charity, $4.68; furniture, $31.13; books 





‘tober 1947 





and papers, $8.82; amusements, $17.44; tobacco, 
$13.80; and $26.78. For 
alcoholic beverages the folks put out a national 


sickness and death, 
average of $24.53. 

The total average expenditures for living by an 
average family of 3.96 persons was $699.24. 

The figures are taken from a cost of living sur- 
vey conducted by the BLS in 1901, before the 
Wall Street 
It covered approximately 25,000 families, some 


bust of 1907 and the 2 world wars. 


in every State. The survey covered families whose 
wage earners were employed in the iron and steel, 
leather, light and power, 
and printing, and vehicle industries, and pro- 
fessional workers. Their income averaged between 
$700 and $800 a year. 


liquor, metals, paper 


Retail Food Prices 
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LABOR U. S. A. 


With the abandonment of property qualifica- 
tions on the right to vote, which had been im- 
posed by the first State constitutions, workers’ 
organizations between 1827 and 1832 turned grad- 
ually to independent political activity. 

Several other factors were responsible for this 
trend, among them the prosecution of labor unions 
in the courts of law, growth of the factory system 
which added rapidly to the number of industrial 
workers and created closer association among 
them, and the idea that the hours of labor should 
be fixed universally at 10 per day by legislation 
rather than by the painful method of strike. 

The effort of workers to improve their status by 
political action spread to many industrial cities. 
In Philadelphia in 1827, craft unions formed the 
Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations which 
nominated and elected candidates to “represent 
the interests of the working classes” in the city 


council and State legislature. 


Labor Parties Take Action 

Local labor parties sprang up in many cities. 
Political programs, supported by 50 or more labo 
papers, included: the 10-hour day, restriction of 
child labor, abolition of convict labor competi- 
tion, free public education, abolition of debt im- 
prisonment, exemption of wages and tools from 
seizure for debt, rights of mechanics to file liens 
on property to secure wage payment, and abolition 
of home and factory sweatshops 

For a short time labor succeeded in electing 
candidates, but in general they failed to attain 
their aims. Nevertheless, they had called public 
attention to the social and economic inequalities 
suffered by workers and helped shape much future 
legislation. Eventually, State legislatures prohib- 
ited imprisonment for debt, recognized the 10-hour 
day, and laid the foundation of the American free 
public school system. 

In the early 30’s the interest of workers in re- 
form movements and political action declined. 
To offset the rapidly rising prices between 1835 
and 1837 they turned with renewed vigor to organ- 
ize craft or trade unions. By 1836 over 50 local 
unions were active in both Philadelphia and New 


20 











——Pollitics and Panic; 


York. Workers also organized craft unions j 
Newark, Boston, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and 













Louisville. 
This rapid growth led to the formation of unio: 
groups on a city-wide basis, called “city centrals 







or “trades’ unions,” for the purpose of discussing 






problems and promoting union-made goods. 






National Organizations 

In 1834, city central bodies from seven cities 
met in New York to form the National Trad 
Union. In 1835 and 1836, cordwainers, typog 












raphers, comb-makers, carpenters, and hand-loor 






weavers tried to set up country-wide organizations 






These experiments in federation could not wit! 
stand the financial panic of 1836, followed by 
long depression. Unemployment in the 40's wipy 












out nearly every form of labor organization 





Their unions swept away in the economic stor 






many workers turned their efforts toward forming 





producers’ and consumers’ cooperatives. Other 






were attracted by Utopian schemes for coopers- 





tive communities which were urged as the soluti 






to the social and economic ills besetting labor 
These schemes received little support froi 
workers. In this period was also born the “home- 








stead movement,”’ which has been described as 
‘open an escapt 






‘ 


demand that the Government 





the workers from the wage system in self-employ- 
ment by way of free land... .” This move 
ment dominated politics during the 50's and 60s 
In the late 40’s industry revived, labor was 
great demand, prices rose, and trade unions 0! 
more were active. During the 1850's seve! 
national unions were founded. The printers bi 
a national convention in 1850. By the end of t! 
decade the stonecutters, hat finishers, moldes 
machinists, and locomotive engineers had creat 













national organizations. 
The decade was marked by another depress 
and a series of strikes involving almost every ¢ 







and a majority of our cities. Collective bargamilt 






between unions and management was, howevl! 






becoming more common in several leading trad* 
“Labor U. S. A-—First Union of Uniot 










next month.) 
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legislation, social security, trade-unionism, and cooperatives. 18] pp. 








Some Current Bulletins 


Labor Offices in the United States and Canada—DLS Bulletin No. 89. Brings 
up to date the directory of labor offices issued by the Division in 1945. 36 pp. 


No sales copies. 


Music While You Work—Reprint by DLS of the wartime study issued by the 
War Production Drive Headquarters for the guidance of labor and management 
committees. 60 pp. No sales copies. 


Carbon Tetrachloride—DLS Controlling Chemical Hazards Series No. 9. A 
handy pocket-sized pamphlet describing the character and hazards of carbon 


tetrachloride in industrial uses. 20 pp. 10 cents. 


Maternity Benefits Under Union Contract Health Insurance Plans—Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 214. A study analyzing the experience of women under 
eight plans, giving an evaluation of the benefits received in relation to the costs 


incurred. 19 pp. 10 cents. 


Development in Consumers’ Cooperative Movement in 1946—BLS Bulletin No. 
904. Covers developments among local associations and commercial and non- 
commercial federations; problems of organization and structure: education, 
recreation, and publicity; relationships with other groups; international co- 
operative relationships ; and taxation and laws affecting cooperatives. 37 pp. 
15 cents. 

Directory of Consumers’ Cooperatives in the United States—BLS Bulletin No. 750 
(revised June 1947). Lists names and addresses of cooperatives, with designa- 


tion of kind of business or activities. 119 pp. 30 cents. 


Labor in the South—BLS Bulletin No. 898. Reports on labor supply, employ- 
ment, income, application of the Fair Labor Standards Act, living costs, State 


9 
are) 


cents. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 


supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information 


Office, Labor Department, Washington 25, D. C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent 


at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 





| 

| 

! 

The Labor Information Bulletin, published 

early every month, reports and summarizes | ..7-.. sia by sade 

1 news about labor Js government, for the | . If we can compress our manifold activities 
1 use of labor and management, in news | /9to a few simple words, which tell inter- 
| magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | ested people what we are doing and 
I 
I 
I 
I 
| 
' 


and international labor news. studying, the Bulletin will do a good job 


Send your subscription today for the for the Department, and for the people.” 
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